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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1840. » Nomper 43. 
Achmet knew not how to answer the beautiful vixen. To 
conceal his perplexity, he turned to Antonia and Beatrice 








Vortvne II. 


THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE. 


Tue thunders of Achmet Pacha’s artillery ceased to shake || Manzares, her fellow captives. 
the towers of Tenneswar, which the rebel Suli Bey had long|} “ And ye, whom I perceive to be the countrywomen of this 
held out against the Porte. The fortune of the day had been }j¢ontumacious slave, are ye of a like spirit?” 
decided by the fall of a part of the fortifications; and the/} They looked in great embarrassment from the Pacha to 
young and fiery general of the Sultan's troops, bearing down Camilla, and remained silent. 
all opposition, made himself master of the fortress, and pur-|} “ How,” exclaimed Achmet, angrily, “ when I speak to the 
sued Suli Bey into his harem, whither in despair he had meanest of my slaves, am I not deemed worthy of a reply ?” 
taken refuge. 4 My cousins do not understand the odious jargon in which 
The helpless and affrighted females crowded around their||you address them, anil are, therefore, unable to appreciate 
master with loud cries for protection, when they saw the} your courteous and obliging speeches,” replied Camilla, drily. 


hitherto inviolate portals of their apartments burst open by|j, ‘‘ How comes inj then, that you not only comprehend every 


the fierce Achmet. The wretched Suli Bey, prostrating him-}}word'that I say, bitare so ready with your provoking replies?” 
“Because I have labored indefatigably to attain fluency in 


self on the ground, buried his face in his garments, and|{ 
awaited his fate in silence. the Turkish language while in captivity.” 

Achmet, whose first intention had been to plant his foot on}! “ And what, my princess, might be your motive for taking 
his body and°strike off his head, felt his arm arrested in|/so much trouble?” 
spite of himself, by the glance of a dark-eyed slave. The|| “Merely that I might have the satisfaction of speaking 
silent language in which the emotions. of the soul are con-||my mind on occasion,” replied Camilla, with the sauciest 
veyed, is understood by all, and Achmet read in the eyes of|jglance imaginable. 

Camilla such horror and detestation of the deed he was about|} “It must be owned that you have enjoyed that pleasure 
to perform, that although he would not own to himself that|/very fully to-night,” said the Pacha, laughing. “But did 
her opinion was of the slightest importance, he suffered that||you ever reply to Suli Bey in this daring manner?” 

look to change his purpose; and instead of becoming him-|| “He never gave me an opporiunity by pestering me with 
self the executioner of Suli Bey, he beckoned his mutes to/||his conversation and company.” 

perform his will upon him. “ How then did he comport himself?” 

The,awful silence that followed this transaction was suc+|j “Positively, 1 am weary of your eternal questions, and I 
ceeded by the frantic outcries of the ladies of the harem, who, |/ will answer you no more to-night.” 
full of terror for their own safety, hastened to implore the}; “Am I not your master, wayward thing? 
mercy of théiF iéw lord. Achmet coidescended to return; you to do any thing I choose ?” lis 
his scymetar to its sheath, and assure them of their security.|| ‘No, you cannot make me talk, unless it pleasesme. My 
No sooner did they perceive his gracious demeanor, than they ||head athes with the uproar you have made in battering the 
began to address him with the most highflown terms of flat-|| Dervent about our ears, and I am fatigued with your conver- 
tery, and each strove by every possible wile to attract his}/sation. I wish you would leave me and attend to those ladies 
attention. x who are taking such pains to attract your notice.” 

Achmet could not help being struck by the contrast Ca-|| “Oh, Prophet! is it come to this? Is the conqueror of 
milla presented, who stood proudly aloof with two of her||the warlike Suli Bey dictated to by one of his slaves ?” 
countrywomen. The haughty conquerer felt mortified that}; ‘More extraordinary things than that happen every day, 
the fair Castilian did not join in the homage paid him by the || mighty Pacha,” replied Camilla, with the utmost composure. 
other ladies, whom, by the superior richness of their dresses,}| ‘ Do not think, perverse one, that yourcharms are to excuse 
he perceived had been considered as her superiors, in the your impertinence. Most of these fair Circassians are more 
estimation of Suli Bey. beautiful than yourself, yet they extol me above all the he- 

“ Slave,” said he, approaching her, “ wherefore is it that|}roes of the east, and rejoice in the good fortune that has 
you have not joined with your companions in paying your||transferred them from Sali Bey to Achmét.” 
duty to me!” || “And did you believe one word they said?” 

“ Because I owe you none,” answered Camilla. || ‘ Why should I not?” demanded Achmet, much mortified. 

“ Dare you thus reply to the conqueror of Temeswar | “Do you think the ladies of your own harem could be sin- 
Do you not know that your very existence is in my hands ?”’||cere in praising and caressing a man who had mento you 

“TI am aware of it,” replied Camilla, raising a pair of| an hour before?” said Camilla. 
radiant dark eyes to his face. “ Mighty Prophet! no ; but is there no difference between 

“ Then why do you not fall at my feet and ask your life »»| Sali Bey. and Achmet ? ” 

“Tt is not worth the trouble.” “ Yes—a very great difference: Suli Bey was a much 

‘You are a daughter of Frangistan, as I perceive by your||handsomer man,” said Camilla, with a provoking smile. 



































































“Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Oh, what a sad, 
sad day it was, that threw us into the hands of that villainous 
corsair.” 

“ Who sold us to Suli Bey with as little retaorse as if we 
had been three pullets,” answered Camilla. “Come,” ‘con- 
tinued she, “cheer you, dear Beatrice. .I will venture to 
pledge my word that through my means yon will be restored 
to your native country and to rg and Antonia to 
Diego.” 

“Fine things to be effected by « a damsel in your predica- 
ment!” sobbed Beatrice, weeping and hanging about Ca- 
milla, as Puffim approached to separate her from them. 

* Courage! sweet, cousins, fear not for me—I have no 
fears for myself,” said she, embracing them: “and now, 
my good old soul! whither are you going to take me?” 
continued she, as Puffim proceeded to lead her from the 
apartment. 

Puffim rolled his eyes till only the whites were visible, as 
he replied, “ Where I would not go for all the pearls in Lalla 
Oella’s necklace. But if you. offend my lord, it is meet you 
take the consequence.”’ 

Camilla, who expected something terrible from this pre- 
lude, was not so much shocked as Puffim expected, on being 
conducted into a gloomy, vaulted chamber, lighted by a small 
grating near the roof, and containing no other furniture than 
a wretched sofa. Puffim pointed to a pitcher of water and a 
platter of rice, which was placed in a corner, and withdrew. 

During Camilla’s imprisonment it was in vain that Achmet 
sought the society of the ladies of his harem. The spirited 
nd charming Castilian had made an impression on his 
heart.and fancy thas ve hever before experienced ; restless 
and discontented, he could know no happiness but in the pres- 
ence of her who had captivated him. At the end of the third 
day he could not forbear visiting her. As he approached 
her cell, he heard her singing, in a voice of touching melody, 
one of the exquisite airs of her nativéland. The lovely cap- 
tive raised her eyes as Achmet entered, and her cheek flushed 
with a brighter vermilion as he approached her. 

“Suli Bey was a man of a liberal temper compared to 
you,” said she, pointing to the pitcher and rice. 

Achmet’s brow darkened — “ Always Suli Bey!” cried he, 
angrily ; ‘I could find it in my heart to send you to follow 
that accursed dead dog.” 

“Nay, mighty Pacha, that is a little farther than your 
power extends. You may follow him yourself, peradven. 
ture; but I, as a good Christian, hope to go to a very differ- 
ent place froin that which’I trust is prepared for such wretched 
misbelievers as Suli Bey and you.” 

‘‘IT see your intemperance of speech is nowise tamed,” 
said the Pacha; “nevertheless I will forgive all your 
verseness, if you will sing me that sweet song once more.” 

“The prisoned bird doth oft-times sing, it is true, but never 
at the bidding of its jailer,” replied Camilla, looking up be- 
tween smiles and tears. 


7 


Can I not force 





Tebellious spirit 2?” | “This is past bearing!” exclaimed Achmet, stamping;/| The Pacha felt the magic of her smile, and the power of 
“Tam.” '|*«T will teach you that you have a master!”’ So saying, he||her tears; but he knew not how to dismiss the tone of mas- 
“ And a Christian ?” withdrew, darting at her an angry glance. tership when speaking to a woman. 
Camilla made a sign of the cross. Achmet spit on the|} “ Ah, imprudent Camilla! what have you been saying to|| “Come, my Peri,”’ he said, “it is my pleasure that you 
ground. yut that terrible turkey man in such a fury ?” cried Antonia,||follow me to the banquet —nay, it is useless offering resis- 


tance to my will.” 

He, then, with a sort of gentle violence, drew her from the 
darksome cell, into an apartment richly carpeted, glittering 
with eastern magnificence, and fragrant with burning spices, 
flowers and essences. 

‘Come, my princess, let us eat, drink, and be merry,” 
said the Pacha, placing her beside him on an embroidered 
sofa opposite to the banquet. 

“T shall neither eat nor drink, for jt is the vigil of St. 
Peter; nor am I disposed to-sing or be merry,” returned 
Camilla. 

“Do you forget that I can force you to do as I command 
you?” returned Achmet, frowning. 


“It must be confessed,” said Camilla, reddening indig-})m great alarm. ‘Though I could not understand a word of 
nantly, “that you Turks are the most disgusting people || jour conversation, I knew by the sparkling of your eyes that 
under the sun.” jou were exasperating him, and trembled lest you should 

“Slave!” cried Achmet, “if your anger did not become||{o too far. How could you venture to ¢oquet with Achmet 
you so well, I would command my black eunuch rae to||ifter the fate of Suli-Bey? (who was, by the by, just such 
chastise you for your insolence.” aed tiger as himself.) For my part, I felt as if I were 

“ And even if you were to commit such an outrage, I could ||leing strangled, all the time Achmet stood so near us.” 
hardly think worse of you than I do at present,” returned||, “I expect nothing less than that he will cause you to be 
Camilla, bursting into tears. wn up in a sack, and thrown into the river,” cried Beatrice, 

“ What is it that you think of me?” asked the Pacha. lost 

“That you are an unmanly ruffian, whom I hate, but do|/| “ Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloody-minded Pacha 
not fear!” replied the fair Castilian, her eyes flashing through a do us no harm, though I doubt not that he will attempt 
her tears as she spoke. frighten me into submission.” 
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“No; you can neither force me to sing, nor to be merry ; | At other times Achmet would sit in Camilla’s apartment, 














: . ’ . . . 
but I will tell you what you can do—you can order your|ilistening to her guitar—his whole goul entranced in the/| 


Aga and black slaves to put a bowstring about my neck, 
and strangle me as they did poor Suli Bey.” 

“Sali Bey, again!” exclaimed the Pacha, furiously — 
‘‘answer me one question—did you love that wretched || 
rebel?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

« Whythen do you torment me with his name?” preferred making you happy.” 

“ Because he is frequently in my thoughts.” * Because my love for them prevailed over every selfish 

“ The other ladies of the harem have forgotten him, and I|/consideration,” said Camilla, with a significant glance. 
have succeeded to their love.” “ Ab, Camilla, I understand your allusion. Go; you are 

“ Love, call you it?” exclaimed Camilla; “slaves that||free. Return to Spain—that beloved country, which you 
they are in mind, as in person, —they know not the meaning || prefer to Achmet.” 
of the word!” His voice faltered as he spoke — Camilla looked up —their 

“ Perhaps I am as ignorant of your sort of love as you|)/eyes met — they: both burst into tears. 
seem to consider my women,” replied Achmet, thoughtfully.|| “Ah!” exclaimed Beatrice, you love one auother; where- 

“Ob! I doubt it not. I never heard of a Turk who had|/fore, then, should you part?” 
the least idea of what love meant.” The Pacha threw himself at Camilla’s feet. 

“You shall: tell me, then, fair creature, what it signifies,|| ‘Light of my eyes! will you leave me?” 
according to your ideas.” * Achmet, I cannot share a divided heart.” 

“It is,’ said Camilla, raising her bewitching eyes to his.|} “I swear to you, by Allah, that my harem shall be dis- 
“an interest so absorbing, that a lover will always prefer||missed, and you shall be my only wife.” 
the happiness of his beloved to bis own. All passions are|| “ Ah, Achmet, there is another thought,” said Camilla, 
swallowed up in this one engrossing emotion. He exists but|| weeping; “you are a follower of the False Prophet, and | 
for the happiness of loving, and would prefer dying with her,|/am a believer in the only faith whereby we may have eter- 
to living without her.” nal life.” 

“T certainly never have been loved after this fashion,”|| ‘Camilla, you speak dark things, and hard to be under- 
said the Pacha, after a long pause; “yet, nothing less will|/stood ; but only promise to be mine and [ will hear you 
content me now. And you, Camilla, —have you a lover in|| patiently on these matters ; and if convinced, I will not cling 


your own country ?” to error.” Me 
“Oh, many.” It may be easily imagined, that Beatrice and Antonia 


“ One that you love thus?” departed for Spain without Camilla, who became Achmet 

“No, I have not.” Pacha’s bride ; and who, ere Jong, had the happiness of io- 

“] fear you are deceiving me.” 

“Holy Virgin! what a man is this that will not be satis- 
fied with sincerity and plain dealing.” 

“Nay, Camilla, if you loved me” — 

“ My good Pacha, you must not flatter yourself into such 
a supposition. What title have you to my love?” 

“| will strive to deserve it. I will restore your cousins to 


‘thus occupied, Beatrice and Antonia entered, to bid farewell, 
|as all things were ready for their departure. 
When they offered their thanks to Achmet, he said, “‘ Your 





‘but decided proselyte to Christianity. 





WESTERN HUNTING SONG. 





Original. 
Turovcnovt this glorious hunting land, 
Like fount it fajry dream, 
The Yellow-Stont, o’er silver sand, 


Rolls on its silent stream. 


their liberty.” = 
« For which I shall feel most grateful. But it is not one 


compliance, or two, or even twenty, that will entitle a man 


to my love.” 
Oh, that you would teach me how to obtain it!” said Ach- 


The tuneful birds, with nfatin song, 
Proclaim the dawn of day, — 
While glittering dew-drops gleam along 


met, passionately. 
Each leaf and bending spray. 


‘Come, [ will encourage you a little; you are behaving 
pretty well, at present. Yesterday I detested your very 
name —to-day you are almost endarable; and if you wish 
to leave an agreeable impression, yeu will permu me to 


With steeds and guns and trailing hounds, 

We'll drive the nimble deer, 

That o’er the level prairie bounds °. 
ia In ecstacy of fear. 
retire. 

« No, I cannot part with you, beautifal Camilla; you shall 
stay and enchant me with your presence.”’ 

«| shall do no such thing. If you force me to remain 
with vou against my will, I shall say very disobliging things. 
and then we shall quarrel.” : 

“Go, then, my Peri; but in your dreams to-night, remem- 


The smooth green turf beneath our feet, 
The bright blue sky abeve, — 

And every joyous thing we meet, 
Speaks liberty and love. 


Away, away, our steeds bound well — 
We ford the stream so clear — 

Our rifles soon shall ring the Knell 
Of many a frightened deer. 


SSS 


ber your adoring Achmet.” 
*T hope, if [ dream at all, to be favored with a sweet vis- 


Ton of my native land, and return in slamber to the fair bills 


of Castile.” 
«Js your country, then, so dear to you?” asked Achmet. 


Hurrah! what rapture ’tis to ride, 
With loose rein hanging free ; — 
One lovely maiden by my side, 
And the wild, wild wood for me. 
T. TINKELPO. 





mournfully. 
“My country ?” said Camilla, her lovely eyes suffusing 


with tears, as the thought of home passed over her mind — 
‘and shall I never behold your orange groves again, not 
hear the rush of your mighty streams, bat die likea trans- 
planted flower in @ foreign soil ?”’ ‘ 

Such scenes as these were of daily recurrence during the 


PERPLEXITIES.—A SKETCH. 





Original. . 





SeaTep on a low seat at the feet of her husband, leanirg 
ou his right knee, the wife affectionately gazes into his face 
time that preparations were making for the departure of Anto-|/ with all the joyful confidence which marks glowing and stc- 
nia and Beatrice ; sometimes they did not end so placably. ||cessful love —love which has sacrificed and will yet sacrifice 

“Tris | that am the slave,” would Achmet say, when th: |/(or its invaluable object. Henry Chesterfield, the husbatd, 
fair Spaniard made him feel, too severely, the chains tha: || 2azes thoughtfully to the floor, having the ‘appearance oi 
bound him —* the slave of your caprices, Camilla. Would||youth, but perplexed youth. | 
that I] had never seen you.” ‘* Why are you so sad, Henry?” 

Surely, Achmet, that was my misfortune, since I had|| ‘‘ This is thé second anniversary of our wedding-day.” 
not the slightest wish to become the victim of the lawles:|| “Is that a cause of gloom, my love?” | 
traffic in women that preveils in this disgusting country.” “Ts it for us a real occasion of joy ?” 


$$ T 


+ By Mahomet, you neyergpen your lips but with the de ‘You are not sad because we are wed?” 
sign of saying something vexatious. Till I saw you, I wa ‘“‘T will not contradict you, Ellenor.” 
happy ; bat you have made me the most miserable of men ‘|| “Why are you so reserved, Henry? Have I done aiy 
Iam wretched when absent from you; and when I am nea: |} hing to merit this?” ¢ 


you, your whole study is 10 torment me,” “No.” 


' pleasure of hearing and seeing her. One day when he was} 


|gratitude is due to Camilla, who, when she might have used’ 
jher boundless influence over me to obtain her own liberty, || 


forming her cousins, by letter, that he had become a secret, 


’ 


“ Something lies heavy on your mind, husband.” 

“Yes ; and nothing makes my pockets light.” 

“Tam glad of that, for now we have considerable call for 
;money.” ; , 

| ‘JI mean, my purse is empty.” 

| Why do you not make a demand on your employer ?” 

«What is the use ?— all my dues are trusteed.” 
| “How?” 

“ Why —for a bill for tailoring, done before our marriage.” 

“ So, you are sad to-day, that you wed before liquidating 
that debt. O, Henry, I feel inclined to laugh! Why have 
|you not settled with the tailor, Henry ?” 
| A considerable sum went for our furniture.” 
| 4 Bat-you bought that before the wedding.” 
| “And gave my note to pay afier. O! this credit system 
jis the fiend’s own invention, to plague men and drive them 
into his clutches, through crime. What extravagance it en- 
lgenders! It has plunged us into a hasty marriage —aliena- 
jted your parents, and seems likely to use the club of poverty 
\to beat poor Cupid out of doors. If we had not wed, your 
'rich, and I must say hard-hearted father, would not have dis- 
‘carded you.” 

“ Dear husband; let us forget that. We yet possess each 
jother.” 

|| “Yes. O, too many woes will yet drive me mad!” 
“What, have you not been happy, Henry ?”’ 

“ Have been! —yes. But the intoxication of possession 
jcould not always last. Domestic wants and duties banish 
‘romance, and bring life’s sharp-pressivg realities in too harsh 
a contact ; against which, the lover’s dream never prompts 
ito prepare, and which it seldom foresees. Your father, in 
threatening to cast you off if you did not relinquish me, bur- 
jried us into this wretched state. Besides, I nuw perceive 
that the pride of faithful passion, and a tincture of romance, 
were blended in our resolutions to be so soon marrjed. O, 
can a man, bound as | am, be ever happy? O, improvident ! 
Life is wormwood and gall!” . 

“ Henry —Henry! have I lived to hear you speak thus ?” 
cried the wife, having risen from her seat, rushing about the 
room and wringing her hands. ‘ Have I not been to you a 
dutifal wife? I feared that sometimes my arrangements 
vere not the most wise; but J trusted that you would con- 
sider my inexperience and pardon me; fdr you know the 
parlor was my sphere at home. Yoursmile was more to me 
jin this humble place, than all the gay glitter of my father’s 
| former dazzling assemblies — and must I now lose the only 
talisman that has healed the pain.of deprivation? Wretched 
jsiate!— yes, we are in a wretched state! Alas! much I 
have lost by our union; for now I awake to find that you 
jare not happy. Care and anxiety already wear my system. 
roe I were never married, for he, the loved, loves not. 
Would [ could go home again! ” 

At this, Mrs. Chesterfield stopped: at the window of their 
domicil, sobbing and striving to dry her gushing tears with 
her handkerchief. The husband approached, with a re- 
morseful feeling, to endeavor to soothe her. Now the infant 
began to raise its faint cries for attention. The mother 
turned to lull the little nestler, met the extended arms of 
|her stricken husband, threw her own around his neck, and, 
|hiding her face in his bosom, gave vent to another flood of 
tender grief. 
| “ My beloved, self-sacrificing wife, I blame not you, for 
limy present trials — my own impradence. You have been 
lall I could ask — all I could desire. We are yet happy in 

each other.” 

She raised her face, in which benignity and pardoning 
love shone through her tears, and gently asked, as she 
lattended the babe — 

“ Why, then, are you so sorry we were married so soon ?”’ 

“For the matter of happiness, I am sorry we were not 
united before; but — 

“ But what?” asked Ellenor, observing he paused. 

‘“‘ Happiness does not pay the butcher.” 

“ Yes, but —” 

*: Nor the baker.” 











| 











“Bat —” 
‘‘ Nor the doctor or minister.” 
“Bat —” 


‘Nor the landlord.” 

“ But —” interposed the wife again, and hesitating, striv- 
ing to repress her poignant grief. 

« But what, Ellenor?” 

“But — but —” 

‘<Q, Ellenor, our rent is due this day — our second anni- 
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versary — and I cannot meet the landlord's demands. We 

are near starvation — the grocer refuses longer credit.” 
Gaining comparative calmness, the wife remarked — 
«You should not have withheld from me your real circum- 


I know a woman should not interfere in the busi- 
Come, 


stances. 
ness of her husband, or I should have inquired. 
come, we must do something to avert these evils, immedi- 


ately —cheer up!” 
« What can I do?” asked the husband, undecidedly. 


“ Pay the landlord by a month’s grace from the butcher. 
In the mean time I—” 


‘: He is severe and inexorable. Though I pay not the|ja villain!” 


rent, I cannot meet his demand.” 

“ Then let the baker go.” 

“ He must go— without pay.” 

«* Thank Heaven! the doctor will not send his bill before 
New Year's.” 

“He sent it in this morning. He is winding up his con- 
cerns, to leave the city.” 

* Unfortunate! Then are we really helpless ?” 

“Yes. J have seen aJl our creditors. The butcher is so 
ravenous, he will devour us, for aught I know; he says, ‘ he 
makes his bread out of his meat.’ The baker is inclined to 
take our flesh for steaks, as he gains bis food by his bread. 
The grocer, doctor, and the rest of them, will dissect us. —O 
wife! I can laugh at all the world, from sheer desperation!” 

Through this speech, Ellenor stood motionless, neither 
falling into hysterics, nor growing pale. Now came her 
turn to display the courage peculiar to the female charac. 
ter—that passive courage which is absent in moments of 
bustling and brawling danger, but present, effectually and 
beneficially, when fortitude is taxed by misfortune, and hap- 
piness crushingly borne upon by the ijls of sorrow or help- 
Jess poverty. Such is the time for woman’s strength to 
take the helm and calmly guide, though distress be tempted 
to hurl itseif into the ocean of eternity —the more so is 
sach her time, when she has the consciousness of having 
sacrificed friends and fortune for. her husband. 
prides herself on her sacrifices and self-denial, and from 


that pride attains the power which supports her throngh| 


distressing privations—then, too, Heaven seems to send 
peculiar support; and we perceive that the rushing gale 
which uproots the sturdy oak, but bends the blushing flower 
blooming humbly at its foot. 

The wife remained silent while the husband continued : —- 
“7 can now stare the grim and ghastly monster, Want, 
straight in the eye. Come starvation —come death —come 
what will, nothing can affright me now! True, I havea 
situation — steady employment; but what does that afford, 
to stem the constant current of expenses rushing over me, 
copiously and necessarily ? I must sink!—and why not 
now, as after years of fruitless and painful exertion ?” 

“ Are you a man?” asked. Mrs. Chesterfield, calmly and 
firmly. ‘ Have you no wife — no tender offspring for your 
cherishing care and .protection? Have you no healith— 
facullies of mind? are you not yet youthful? Can you not 
mark out the road for your fortune, and pursue it, as others 
have done? Have you not honor? Yes, you have all these, 
and possessing these, you are rich —you have the capital to 
secure an old age of competence. As for myself, now | 
know your pecuniary situation, I will omit no strenuous 
effort which can assist you in endeavor, even for mere sub- 
sistence. The work in that frame, others have not consid- 
ered a mean proof of pictorial skill; besides, my needle has 
not been despised by those who have seen its productions. 
Do you lay aside the false pride which kept you from the aid 
and sympathy of real friends, who think you comfortably 
situated. Divulge your circumstances to such as have-the 
will and power to aid you.” 

“Oh, wife—wife! you are a woman! Your fortitude 
shall—does give me patience—strength. I will immedi- 
ately away for exertion!” 


“ But guide your excitement by judgment, and stop a mo- 


ment, Henry, for a meal; you have not dined, and you 
made but a slight breakfast.” 

“ Ah, well, what have we ?” 

“ Why —we can borrow something from the neighbors.” 

“ Hang the neighbors !—you would not let them know 
our poverty. What have we in the house ?” Py 

‘We have something, perhaps, not thoroughly bolted, 
which I might make into a sort-of cake.” 

“Bran—ha?. cake? Graham bread! Really, we might 
aswell starve without further trouble, as to set our jaws to 
masticate that. What, extract blood, bone and sinew from 


iT] 





Then, she} 
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“O, then they are not sold?” 

“No; they were merely pledged.” 

‘Father shall redeem them immediately. Not willing ? 
Do not wish him to know of their situation? Well— well 
redeem them yourself. Here is the check. What, another 
knock ?” ‘ 

The door was again opened, and Henry received a small 
package, sent by an intimate friend of his wife’s father, who 
had accidentally discovered them when the rascally broker 
was striving to dispose of them, and revealed to him what 
he well judged was the situation of the daughter. He prom- 
ised secresy concerning the jewels. 

“Now we are whole, again!” exclaimed Mrs. Chester- 
‘“‘ Now we shall live over again our golden 


corn-cobs!| You might as successfully press cider from 
dried apples.” 

‘‘ Well, then, there are the jewels — my mother’s once, — 
pledge them. I would not part with them; we will redeem 
them by a certain period.” 

Henry started, while a whitish hue gathered over his 
cheek; and he followed with, 

** You must not rob yourself.” 

“ With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

“You must not—that is, I cannot take them, 
husband, in great confusion. “ O wife, lama fool !— more, 





”* said the 


*O, we will be more economical, and you will get out of || 
debt soon. I will get the jewels; you can turn them some] field, with joy. 


way. Nay —nay, no delicacy now, or I will convert them ||days.” 
to money myself.” There was, then, another sound at the door, which was 


«“ But, Mrs. Chesterfield —” unfolded, and Mr. Chesterfield was the receiver of papers 
She had swiftly gone to obtain those treasures, on which a||stamped with the seal of the United States. 
wife’s heart doats with a fondness almost inexplicable to|| “ What does this mean?” eagerly asked his wife. 
‘man —her wedding jewels; and who should not prize that,|| “I am sure I do not know —some mistake.” 
‘which can vividly recall the haleyon moments when the|| The documents were glanced at by the husband, who im- 
leciest but formally united those whom nature and the God||mediately exclaimed — “ Joy, love!’ I have at last received a 
of nature had long before joined? Mrs. Chesterfield rushed ||debt, dae my poor father, when living, on account of foreign 
|back into the room, pale, ghastly, aid with every appear-)|spoliation, and, wanting which, beggared him, and has made 
lance of the greatest, distress, crying, me miserable. Well, Congress has done justice, though it 
“ Henry — Henry, they are stolen! My prized jewels are ||is tardy justice.” 
gone! Our present means of relief are vanished !” - “ Thank heaven!” fervently exclaimed Mrs. Chesterfield. 
“Are?” said he, with the stupid stare of one without sub-||‘‘ Now, we can aid those whom we know to be in want. 
terfuge, about to be discovered in villany.” Besides, we can associate in refined society, indulge our 


“Yes—are! But, Henry — Henry, command yourself.”| tastes in elevated pleasures ; and especially our dear little 
Henry shall receive a first rate education. We have seen 


“Tam calm,” said he; and sunk into a chair, almost in- 
enough, ourselves, to train him free from hard-heartedness 
towards his fellow creatures. We, ourselves, having been 
miserable together, and known want, are surely well pre- 
pared for the mutual enjoyment of happiness. But how 
much is the sum you are to receive?” 
‘¢ Twenty thousand dollars, principal and interest? ” 











sensible. 

“You are not well, husband ; you faint from fasting.” 

“No matter —no matter, I am well.” 

“ You must not take to heart the loss. What means shall 
we take to recover the —my mother’s — my wedding jewels? 
|Silent ? We will have the thief punished, too, if that will 
fease you. I know you are unwell, Henry.” 

“Take any measure you will to.recover thenj, — ay! be 











J. L. S. 


Washington College. 






severe on the thief.” = a 
“The law shall punish te its utmost; yet, mercy should —- 
Why do you kneel to me?” } 
“Punish the thief.” 


“ Jest not now.” 





A SAND-STORM AT ALLAHABAD. 


Azovt 6 o’clock this afternoon, I was called out to look at 
la very singular appearance in the western horizon. I imme- 
diately recognized a Satid storm. It had the appearance of 
« Panish me as you will.” ja deep dense cloud, but its yellow hazy color betrayed its 
“ Took you those gems?” character. It came at the speed of a whirlwind ; as it drew 
“ Yes.” anid it darkened the whole horizon ; and from the ground 
|| Ellenor breathed easier, and inquired, to a great height in the air, it preserved an unbroken out- 
| “Then you know where they are? O unkind! not to|j!ine. . As it approached, till within half a mile, its general 
'|think, that I would part with them, had I known your wants. ||®8Pect appeared like the smoke of an immense volcano, that 
|For what did you take them?” had opened its mouth to give vent to its awful contents, pour- 
|| «To pay the butcher and grocer in part, that I might have ||!" # flood of rain apon all around. The appearance was 
'\a longer eredit. I feared to let you know my sufferings, lest ||$"04 and awful beyond description — far beyond any thing 
‘you too should be unhappy.” jof the kind that I have seen in India. ~ As it approached, 
| “T cannot, will not blame you. [ rejoice, that by sodoing | °¥etY thing was perfectly still until it came quite near, when 
‘you have kept from the world the secret of our entire pov-||¥¢ began to feel a gentle bréeze which preceded it. While 
i} 'we stood and looked upon its awful front, and felt this gen- 
‘tle fanning breeze, we thought of the “ voice of God, in the 


erty.” 
garden,” but before any time was allowed for reflection, we 


‘ 


~ 


| 





|| “Bid me surrender myself to jastice, and I will.” 
| “Peace, love; there is yet remedy in our own endeavors, |/* z : 
jand by trusting in Heaven. Was that a knock ?” jhad ty run into the house with all speed, and shut the doors. 

| The door was opened, and a letter put in Mr. Chesterfield’s ||!9 two minutes it was as dark as night; and the mass of. 


‘hand, directed to his wife. She eagerly broke the seal, for |/S2%4, moving with the full —s of the en 
‘she knew the writing. Its contents were : — dense that we could not distinguish any object at the dis- 


jitance of two rods. It lasted about half an hour, and was 
: “ Thursday morning. |lfotowed by a slight fall of rain, which, in this awfully 
| “ Beloved Daughter —Your devotion to your husband, || parched region, is a most gracious visitation. In this coun- 
|| While it has excited the admiration of those once your asso- try, storms are sometimes dreadful, but there is nothing so 

dreadful as these bright, cloudless skies. “The heavens 


ins, has atoned for your want of filial duty. But now I 
low another view of your conduct towards me. Come home || jyer thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee 


and receive the embrace of a still fond parent. You know]! nay be iron,” said he of an ancient time, who denounced 
‘| that your husband’s poverty alone, was what prejudiced me!/ine curse of God upon those who should afterwards forsake 
|,agtinst him. Ihave just heard of his present embarrassed the Lord to follow idols. This strongly figurative language 
yelrpamstances; but your experience has proved to me that|).cems to be literal in India. — Journal of Rev. James Wilson. 
|| wealth is not happiness. Make a proper use of the accom- 


| 
‘|patying scrap. Your forgiving father, Wa. Townsenp.” 


ih 


‘Dear parent!”? murmured Ellenor, kissing the name, 
jjang pressing the note between herhands. “A pretty scrap, 
Henry! A check for one thousand dollars!” 

| Thanks! blessings on his venerable head!” ardently 
peapeiend the husband. 

|| *You can establish yourself firmly in business, Henry, 
||now father’s kindness has returned. We will take tea with 
| him this evening.” p 

ii Bat first I will redeem the jewels.” . 





Woman. — Gibbon very truly remarks, that the condition 
of woman is elevated towards equality with the rougher sex 
in proportion as civilization is advanced. In Asiatic coan- 
tries, woman, to this day, is bat the slave of her haughty 
lord. Mahomet said that he stood at the gates of heaven, 
and the inmates were mostly of the poor, and that he stood 
at the gates of hell, and the inmates were mostly women ! 











In all cabals and factions the ignorant are most violent, 
for a bee is not more busy ‘fan a blockhead. 
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:.| man of their acquaintance, is the most amiable picture the 


HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF H. B. SAUSSURE, 
Read before the French Institute, 3d Jun., 1810, 


BY Bahon cuvieER. 


Translatéd for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





Horace Benepict pe Saussure was born in Geneva, the 
17th of February, 1740. His mother was the sister of the 
wife of Bonnet, the celebrated philosopher, one of whose) 
favorite pupils he soon became. His father was the author 
of some writings on agricultural subjects. 

His mother, happily, had fhe good sense to accustom him 
to arduous physical exercises, which, however, so little in- 
terfered with the progress of his studies, that he distinguish- 
ed himself in college at the age of seven years; contended 
for a mathematical chair at twenty ; and obtained that of 
philosophy at twenty-two. From this double concours we 
may conclude that his studies were as various as they were 
profound; and we have another proof of it in the fact, that 
that the same year, he chose a question in vegetable physics, 
for the subject of his first work, entitled, Observations on the 
epidermis of leaves and petals, which he dedicated to Haller, 
and published in 1762. 

He there made known the cortical network which envel- 
opes those organs, the regular pores by which it is pierced, 
their communication with the internal substance, and their 
influence on the nutrition and transpiration of the plant. 
This little work was a beautiful supplement to that of his 
uncle on Jeaves, and was alone sufficient to give him an 
honorable rank among botanists. During his subsequent 
career, While occupied with inquiries of greater importance, 
and requiring more arduous Jabors, he never ceased to re- 
member his early studies with the fondness of a first love. 
Even on the highest summits of the Alps, his profound med- 
itations on the most imposing phenomena which nature pre- 
sents us on our globe, were ofien interrupted to gather the 
humblest plant, and note the fact in his journal. He seemed, 
indeed, to experience a peculiar pleasure at the sight of 





these beings, thus placed at the extreme limit of vegetable |! 
iiblack bread, and a corner of their cold, smoky cabins at 


existence, and surrounded by the immense ruins of nature. 
With botany his writings terminated, as well as began. In 


1790 he published some observations on the motions of a)! 


Tremella, found at the baths of Aix, and in 1796, a few 
months before his death, he read to the society of natural 
history of Geneva, some conjectures respecting the cause of 


formed his globe by encrusting a sun with earthy matters. 








Others, such as Burnet, Whiston and Woodward, either by 
breaking this crast, or letting a comet loose, had sought to) 
explain the deluge, and thence the present state of the earth. 
Leibnitz was the first who attempted to distinguish parts of 
the earth that have been elevated by the action of fire, from 
such as have been deposited from water. Bourguet, judging 
the valleys of elevated districts to have been formed in the 
same manner as those of the plains, had attributed them al! 
to the action of currents. Finally, Buffon combining the 





notions of Whiston, of Leibnitz, and of Bourguet, imagined ||: 


that a mass of matter in a liquid state had been struck off! 
the sun by the blow of a comet, from which maiter he formed| 





the earth and the other planets, allowing the globe some! 
thousands of ages to cool, other thousands for the waters to} 
collect and vitality to commence, and a few more for the, 
mountains to be raised and the valleys to be hollowed. In! 
his first volumes he confounded the different orders of sibete-| 
tains, and appears to have believed that all the strata are| 

/ 


horizontal. Pallas, Deluc, and the German and Swedish! 


eve can behold. It is a transplanted self-love, as sacred 
as friendship, as pleasurable as love, and as joyous as 
\| religion. 

A good man will have his eye more upon the virtues of 
his children, than on their advancement in wealth; and the 
survivorship of a worthy man in his son, is a pleasure not 
inferior to that of a continuance of his own life. 

Old age is remarkable fur wisdom or folly, according as 


||men have spent their youth. No companion is more agree- 


able than a cheerful and intelligent old man, and none more 
irksome than an old tedious story-teller. 

Moralists have long since observed novelty to be the source 
of admiration, which lessens in proportion to our familiarity 
with objects ; and upon a thorough acquaintance, is utterly 
extinguished. 

Love God, and love your fellow creatures; these are your 
obligations. The first produces piety, the second, the social 


virtues. 
The full ears of corn which bend their heads, express the 


mineralogists had just begun to make connected observations | modest diffidence of real knowledge; while those empty ones 
on the structure of the earth, and to deduce some general that stand above the rest, show the presumption of ignorance. 


results therefrom ; but their labors were scarcely known in) 
France, and by almost every philosopher of any reputation, | 
geology was regarded as a chimerical science. 


The French are wiser than they seem, and: the English 


seem wiser than they are. 
Adversity frightens not away our friends, but deportes 


Saussure resolved to make it a real science ; and for -_ the pretended ones. 


end, he determined to proceed in that rigid spirit of inquiry | 


Amasis established a law in Egypt, that every Egyptian 


which he had imbibed from the study of mathematics, and||should annually declare before the governor of the province 
to profit by all the means that a profound knowledge of nat-||by what means he maintained himself. This law Solon 


ural philosophy could furnish. But all these collateral aids | 
would have becn useless, without the most patient observation 
of nature on the very scenes of its operations. Those who 
have traversed high mountains only by the great, frequented 
routes, can scarcely conceive of the courage of a man who 
relinquished the enjoyments of friendship and of fortune to 
spend his life among them, climbing to the summit of every 
peal, and penetrating into their most remote recesses. To 
make long excursions in the high valleys to which no carriage 
ever approaches ; to share with the poor peasants their hard 


night; to crawl on his hands and knees over the rugged 
rocks, and leap from one point to another over a precipice ; 
to be surprised by storms of wind or snow that obstract ot 
conceal the path, and almost freeze the very issues of life ; 


introduced into Athens. 
It requires greater talents to fillupand adorn a retired life, 


‘Ithan one of business. There are few who know how to be 


idle and innocent. To fill up a retired life, one must have 
resources within himself; to fill up one of business, requires 


only skill and activity to perform assigned duties. 


He who would aim only at practicable things, should tarn 
his thoughts upon allaying his pain rather than on promoting 


|his joy; for great inquietude may be avoided, but great 


felicity cannot be attained. 

As habit can reconcile us to what is disagreeable, how 
must it enforce and improve what is amiable and praise- 
worthy. 

The world is the grand theatre, in which we act our parts; 
but when we are at home we are behind the scenes. It is 


to feel with a staff every step of the way through snow be-|jhere we seem what we really are, without any studied ap- 


the uniform direction of the stem and root at the period of|;neath which, perhaps, a yawning chasm is concealed; to 


germination. 
But Saussure was destined to engage in other studies, and 


to unfold the most profound secrets. 


. . es 
him to contemplate, with the eye of a true observer, ee 


rocky belts that encircle the globe, where the materials.that 
form the nucleus of our planet are exposed to the view of 
the philosopher ; to make known in detail the nature of these 
materials, and the order, or rather disorder, into which they 
have been thrown by the convulsions that have piled them 
up; and, finally, to throw some light on the events which 
have preceded the present condition of the earth, and on 
which we then had only some vague ideas and speculative 
theories. 

Indeed he had entered upon his great vocation before the 
age of twenty; for in 1760, following in the steps of some| 
English travellers, he endeavored to reach the glaciers of 
Chamouny. The ideas furnished him by this attempt were! 
afterwards matured during an excursion which he made into 
France and England, in 1768, and another in 1772, in which} 
he traversed the whole of Italy. The naturalists whom he 
visited, the cabinets which he examined, the mountainous; 
districts that he traversed, all concurred in convincing him, | 
how rich was his own country in the means of instruction | 
respecting one of the most interesting subjects that can engage 
the attention of the mind. From that time he resolved to 
devote himself exclusively to this object, and accordingly all 
his subsequent journeys, and even his most ingenious dis- 
coveries, were more or less directly related to it. In order 
the better to estimate the importance of Saussure’s labors in 
this department of science, it will be necessary to call to mind 
the theories of the earth that were prevalent at that period. 

The naturalists of the 16th and 17th centuries had described 
some minerals, and begun to collect petrifactions. The latter, 





- however, appeared to them to be merely /usus nature, or 


relics of the deluge; and, if we except metallic veins, they 
were far from suspecting that there was any uniformity in 
the arrangement of mineral substances. Descartes, without 
troubling himself with the observations of naturalists, had 





It was reserved for||could carry an animated being,—such for ten successive 


Ladin times resumed, before the publication of bis last. 





j;period. In his preliminary discourse, he describes, with a 








iithe whole court will become like him; as fools despise 11 


| ; . : 
jremain days and nights on those hills of eternal ice where 


life ceases to reign, and where nothing but a love of science 


years was the life of the historian of the Alps, in which he 
icollected the materials of his first volumes, and which he’ 


Undoubtedly he experienced many enjoyments during this’ 


kind of enthusiasm, the healthful buoyancy imparted by the 
pare air of the mountains, and his admiration for the simple 
virtues and noble character of the inhabitants of the high 
valleys. He represents himself, while on the summit of 
Etna, as looking down on men and empires in all their real 
littleness. A philosopher certainly need not mount quite so 
high in order to regard mankind in this light, but it seems 
as if, from certain points of view, every person becomes a 
philosopher, in spite of himself. | 

To be continued. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA MINORA., 


NUMBER SEVEN. | 
A creater evil cannot befall a nation than a division that 
rends iis people into parties, which are greater enemiesto | 
one another, than if they were of different nations. Such | 
divisions spoil good fellowship, make honest men hate me, 

another, and tend to the destruction of society. 
People of moderate talents commonly condemn all thatis | 


beyond their reach. 
Queen Christina used to say, that under a weak monarh, |! 


who do not resemble themselves. 
A nran who is young in years may be old in honors, if he’) 1 


has lost no time. } 
To see a father treating his sons like younger brethra ; 





pearance. 
The phlegmatic portion of mankind are more immediately 
formed for business ; they can expect distant things witbout 
impatience, becanse they are not distracted by violent pas- 
sion, or keen desires for any thing. 
Honor attends all kinds of excellence; but the pleasure 
which results from contemplation, the philosopher only is 


'|capable of tasting. 


THE SOLILOQUY OF A MOTHER OVER HER CHILD, JUST DEAD. 
* Yet so still! — 
How like this breathing slumber is to death! 
T could believe that in that bosom now 
There was no pulse — it beats so languidly ! 
I cannot see it stir; but his red lip! — we... 
Death would not be so very beautiful! 
And that half smile — would death have left that wen? ? 
— And should [ not have felt that he would die? v 
And have I not wept over him? —and prayed 
Morning and night for him? —and could he die ? 
— No—God wil) keep him. He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be-of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall, and I shail look 
With such a pride upon him! — He to die! ”” WILLIS. 





THE HOME OF THE POOR. 

I may be told that there are public institutions provided 
‘for the accommodation of all the destitute; they can resort 
| thi ther and die in peace. I know they can, but have you 
never known that there is a magic in the word home ?— have 
‘you never known that it is something to have a fireside of 
‘your own, however mean the decorations and bare the walls 


lof your lowly roof ?— and do you not know, you “ who live in 


| ceiled houses,” that the pine table, and well-worn Bible, and 
the rough furniture, are as dear to the poor widow, so long 
as they are associated with home, as are all the splendors of 


‘your luxurious palace to you? ‘ God setteth the solitary in 


and to see sons covet their father’s company and conveita-| families,” saith the Psalmist; and tor this, blessed be the 


tion, because they think him the wisest and most agreeable || 


'|name of God.— Rev. T. M. Clark. 
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METAPHYSICAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


quality of the materials with which their memories are stored. 
Their conversation is pleasing or disgusting, according as 
their minds are stored with interesting facts or uninteresting 
scandal. Hence the character of their conversation depends 
|very much upon the aspect of the times. If there is a plenty 
of interesting adventure in circulation abroad, they are lively 
jtalkers, while it is new and fresh, since their memories are 





Original. 





GOSSIPS. 


Gossirs are the scum and froth of society, whereby we 
may detect all its impurities. If there are any false rumors 
| 


invented for any particular purpose by unprincipled in«ivid- 
uals, the gossips are the ready instruments to give them jalways stored with it. Tf, on the other-hand, there is nothing 


currency. They may be divided into the benevolent and |) but scandal in circulation, their conversation becomes highly 
the malevolent. Both classes are equally incapable of|joffensive. If the times are dull and there is no news afloat, 
adhering to truth, but the former aim at benefiting a friend, ||they are the dullest of all speaking mortals. Their conver- 
the latter at injuring an enemy. There is still another class sation is just like the gazette, always the most entertaining 
who are governed by no other motives than a mere wanton ||when the times are the most fertile in incident This class 
love of talking and communicating news. The benevolent |jof men is very numerous in society, whose minds are mere 
gossjps are generally a kind of busy-bodies. They feel a|)mirrors of passing conversation and events, who never origi- 
deep interest in your affairs, and take pains to look out for |/nate an idea, but are full of second hand thoughts, which they 


your interest — believing, perhaps, that you need a guardian, | have gathered in conversation, and which pass away from 


and that they cannot perform a more friendly deed than by| their minds as rapidly as the accidents of the day. 
There is another class of gossips who are remarkable for 


voluntarily assuming that office. They are forward in giv-|| 
ing advice concerning all your affairs, and they give warn- ‘being tedious in company under all circumstances. They 
ing to your kindred and acquaintance of all your private|/are the true prosers. They talk incessantly upon whatever 
conduét. They take care that you shall enter into no alli-||interests their own minds, without regard to the yawning 
ances, especially of a matrimonial character, that would not|/and inattention of their hearers. If you should fall asleep 
suit their prejudices, without informing them of it. Suchj|while one of them is addressing you, he would not suspect 
individuals may be called benevolent mischief-makers. |/hisown tedioasness. They are for ever moralizing, without) 
Their inability of giving advice is generally in exact pro-|jone particle of philosophy, and always criticising, without 
portion to their forwardness in offering it; and their eager-|\either taste or observation. They continue talking, until 
ness in telling a story is in exact proportion to the real un-||they have said all they can utter, in all ways in which they 
certainty of the incidents. Their employment consists in|,they can express it, and repeated all their remarks as many 












taking care of all their neighbor’s concerns. ‘They are the ‘times as their hearers will endure it. They never utter any 
gratuitous advisers of all their acquaintances, and feel ali|/wit, not even by blundering into it. Their minds are too} 
the interest in the private affairs of their neighbors, that dull to stumble upon a joke. Should they happen to think 
they could be expected to feel in theirown. They are the|jof what might be turned into wit, they would spoil it by 
listeners to all tales, and the revealers of all secrets. They ||clothing i, in their own words. They delight in long pre- 
enjoy a kind of omnipresence and omniscience. They are|;ambles. They need no new stock of materials to supply 
to be found at all times in all places, and they-are acquainted ||them with conversation. It better suits their inclination to 
with all the affairs of all persons. They know every thing||repeat their old song, which they believe can never fail w 
that place as soon, and often before it comes to pass. interest others so long as it is interesting to their own minds. 
Always, like Satan, walking to and fro upon the earth, |/They must possess more than a common share of patience, 
they see every thing that is done and hear every thing that|/to enable them to endnre their own tediousness. They talk 
is uttered. If two of their neighbors should quarrel, they jfluently, withont having any topic or any point. It would 
would be sure to get themselves into the difficulty from their||seem that their resources were inexhaustible, since they can 
desire to become acquainted with the occasion of the rupture. |/talk all day without exhausting their stock. It is wonderful| 
The wanton gossips are generally idlers. They are a any being can talk so long without scintillating one 
sessed of active temperaments, without any business to! spark of wit or sense. Their whole art of conversation con-) 
employ their hands, and with no capacity for intellectual |/sists in putting words together in an infinite variety of per-| 
or moral pursuits. They gratify their restless spirits by | mutations and combinations. From morning till night they 
impertinent curiosity, meddlesomeness, and loquacity. —| sing the same dull song, unenlivened even with a discord. 
Men of this stamp, if they have any literary acquiremenis,||So dull is their discourse, that even their blunders are not 
delight in nothing more than in being connected with a daly |amusing. They would turn the spirit of all wit which they) 
newspaper, in which employment they can exercise their||should attempt to repeat into insipidity. They never express) 
peculiar talents, and gratify their taste to the extent ofan idea in metaphor. ‘The dullness of their minds renders| 
their desires. They are seldom, however, fit for any impor-||them incapable of inventing a figure of speech. Though| 
tant business. They are incapable of secresy. Their de-|/extremely loquacious —it is nut their loquacity that tires.! 
sire to blab, is as great as their curiosity. They are avari-||It is the monotony of their speech and the barrenness of 
cious of news; but very liberal in circulating it, with inter- 
est, after they have obtained it. They are seldom choice in||soporific. The appearance of one of these animals in a 
the kind of news which they seek. They are completely ||social circle, damps all the order of their conversation, and, 
omnivorous of facts, and like other omnivorous animals, ||produces a benumbing influence upon all their wits. Hence) 
carricn is'as agreeable to their taste as the choicest food. they are not only incapable of entertaining a company,| 
Gossips are the general intelligencers of the community. //but they render the company incapable of entertaining one} 
« What is the news?” is a question that is for ever on their |janother. | 
lips —the first.which they ask in the morning, and the last!) There is another class-of gossips which are simply wget 
at night. All the ‘ioterest which they feel in any matter is|\cious. They are neither interesting like the humorist, nor te-| 
excited only by its novelty. They are never missing at any |\diouslikethe proser. They are incapable of keeping their own 
places of public resort, and are always found in the most|/counsel. They communicate all their thoughts and feelings 
convenient place for seeing and hearing. All the trifling||to every person of their acquaintance. If they are entrusted 
affairs of mankind are the objects of their constant attention. ||with a secret, the very secresy of the matter magnifies its 
They know every thing that has happened, and the probabil-||importance, as a matter of conversation, and they cannot! 
ity of most events of their neighborhood, long befure they|jret easy until they have communicated it. Their vanity|| 
happen. ofttn impels them to communicate a secret, that they may! 




















They learn all the deaths, marriages, births and divorces/|prdve thereby that they have been considered worthy of con- 
|| glutted themselves, had a thousand times to grieve at seeing 


that have lately happened within a circuit of fifty miles.;|fidence ; and thus prove themselves unworthy by the very} 
Such matters are the intellectual food for the vital subsistence ||means which they used to prove themselves worthy. They 
of their minds. They are, of course, very useful, by givifg||would publish their own shame rather than lose the pleasure! 
circulation to all the minor events of the day. Hence it is|jof blabbing. Such people are at certain times exceedingly |, 
with difficulty that any thing can be done in secret; since||reserved. Feeling a slight consciousness of their infirmity, 
there is some one of these beings always at hand—ready to||they endeavor to redeem their character by occasional si- 
listen, observe and to publish all they witness, They gen-| lente. Yet on such occasions they are apt to be reserved), 








erally spend the first part of the day in learning the lesson||upen those subjects which it would be perfectly proper to]| 





which they repeat in the afternoon. In the morning they communicate. No sooner does any piece of news enter their|| 
overwhelm you with a volume of interrogations ; in the ot eart, than it passes out of their mouth. ‘The more important 
ning they discharge upon you a whole torrent of news. thelimatter, as a secret, the greater is their desire of publish- 


their thoughts that renders their conversation a complete|| 


They are dull or interesting companions, according to the|/ing it.. Every secret that is communicated to them acts as an 


emetic upon their minds, which operates for escape as soon 
as it is swallowed. In company you may hear the tongue 
of one of these creatures continually going amidst more im- 
portant conversation, like some inferior instrument at a con- 
cert, which is constantly playing a rapid accompaniment, 
while the audience are listening to the fundamental parts. 
Their ideas are stored in their mindsin the utmost confusion, 
and they rove from one trifle to another, without knowing 
what they last uttered. 

But the most intolerable and mischievous of all gossips 
are the malevolent tribe, or the detractors. These are the 
inventors and retailers of scandal, They seem to value 
themselves in proportion to the mischief rather than the good 
which they can do for a fellow creature. They exercise a 
kind of censorship over the neighborhood. Yet they are 
themselves, in general, the least virtuous of the community 
which they criticise. A great portion of the pleasure which 
they feel in acting the spy upon their neighbor’s conduct, 
arises from a desire to reduce all to their own level. Con- 
scious of not enjoying the esteem of their fellow men, as 
well as of not deserving it, they delight in tarnishing the 
reputation of all. Yet they are great sticklers in conversa- 
tion for all kinds of moral and religious principle which are 
generally revered. If they did otherwise their lies would not 
obtain such general credit, and their scandal would not be so 
generally believed. They are often sectarians who hate all 
who are not-of their own sect, and they blacken the char- 
acters of all who are opposed to them, either in opinion or 
interest. In this case they pay no further regard to truth 


;\\than their own personal safety requires. They are the prin- 


cipal mischief makers of the community, contaminated about 
equally with bigotry, malignity and falsehood. They are of 
no advantage to society, save perhaps by rendering indi- 
viduals more prudent in their moral conduct, lest they should 
give occasion to this class of people for personai slander and 
falsehood. WwW. F. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


Tus instrument of judicial] punishment in France, derives 
its name from Dr. Guillotin, one of the most distinguished 
physicians in Paris, ahd a person who embraced with ardor 
the cause of the Revolution, and was elected one of the depu- 
ties to the National Assembly. It is supposed by many that 
Guillotin was one of the first sufferers by the instrument which 
bears his name; but this was not the case. The following 
notice of him has been translated from the Biographe Uni- 
versalle, by a writer in a London newspaper: “ Guillotin 





'|conducted himself with moderation in the National Assem- 


bly ; he directed his attention there to different objects of 


'| public utility : among ‘others, to the plan for the organization 


of the Faculty of Medicine; and took a part in the most re- 
markable resolutions of that body when it became the Con- 
stituent Assembly. After it had decided that crimes were 
personal, Guillotin proposed to substitute decapitation for 
other punishments, on the ground that, in the opinion of 
Frenchmen, that species of death did not attach the infamy 
to the family of the criminal. The proposition was adopted ; 
its author then pointed out a machine which had been long 


|| known, as proper for the infliction of death, without giving 


jews pain to the sufferer. Men of best character at that time 
applauded the humane motives of the philanthropic Depaty, 
in selecting this instrument of punishment. Unfortunately 
for Guillotin, some wags gave his name to the machine of 
which he was not the inventor, and which he had only brought 
into notice. Still more unfortunately, this machine became 
in the hands of the ruffians who were masters of France 
during two years —the duration of which was equivalent te 
more than two centuries — the instrument of the most horri- 
ble vengeance, the most odious crime ; anc Guillotin, who 
was himself imprisoned, and ready to figure as a victim in 
the daily scenes of carnage with which our infamous tyrants 


| his name attached to the devastating axe with which the 


‘cannibals had armed their executioners. One feeis aston- 


\|ished that Guillotia had not solicited permission of the Gov- 


/ernment to relinquish a name which from that time must 
‘have been insupportable tohim. After the termination of 
his political career, Guillotin resumed the functions of a 
pageieinn, which it would have been perhaps better for his 
own repose if he had never quitted. He enjoyed, up to his 
oa moments, the esteem of all who knew him. Dr. Guillo- 
tin died on the 26th of May, 1814, aged seventy-six.” 
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BATTLE WITH WILD ELEPHANTS. 


On the 25th of September, at midnight, I received infor-|}—-———— 
mation that two elephants of very uncommon size had made |/B OSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1840. 


their appearance within a few hundred yards of the canton- ||= ——— = 
ments, close toa village, the inhabitants of which were in|) Sounn Notions.—We ‘invite attention to the following | 
the greatest alarm. I lost no time in despatching to the|/extract of a letter from a friend now travelling at the West. | 
place all the public and private elephants of the station, in |;The sketches and sentiments might by some be deemed more | 
pursuit of them, and at daybreak, on the 26th, was informed ‘appropriate for an agricultural paper, but in truth they ant 
that their very superior size and apparent fierceness, had |appropriate for any, nor can they ever be out of time. The 
rendered all attempts for their seizure unavailing, and that || subject vitally interests American citizens. Our institutions 
the most experienced driver I had was dangerously hurt; | cannot any of them be unaffected by its promotion on one 
the elephant on which he rode having been struck to the} hand, or its neglect on the other. 


| WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

















ground by one of the wild ones, which, with its companion,|  « The firstbject that attracted my attention after leaving 
bad afterwards retreated to a latge sugar cane adjoining the || Albany, was the farm of the late Judge Buel, who had de- 
village. I immediately ordered the guns to this place, but| ceased but a short time previous. His place will not soon 
being desirous, in the first instance, to try every means Of} he filled, as a scientific and practical agriculturist, and his 
catching the elephants, I assembled the inhabitants of the| death is a loss to the country. You are aware that the lands 
neighborhood, and with the assistance of Rajah Rungnath jimmediately connected with Albany, and this farm among 
Sing, caused two deep pits to be prepared at the edge of the “others, were originally barren sand plains, apparently of the 
sugar cane, in which our elephants and people with the |most sterile kind. They have, however, yielded to the im- 
utmost dexterity contrived to retain the elephants during | provements bestowed upon them, in many instances. This 
the day. When the pits were reported ready, we repaired |\farm in particular, manifests the skill and handiwork of in- 
to the spot, and they were with the greatest dexterity driven dustry. 

into them ; but, unfortunately, one of the two did not prove | In Judge Buel’s own language, I will give you the most 
sufficiently deep, and the elephant which escaped from it, in | correct idea of his operations, and I do so, with the hope that 
the presence of many witnesses, assisted his companion out! it may catch the eye of some of our young men, who are 
of the other pit with histrunk. Both were, however, ome mourning over the hard times, and who may by this honest} 
back, with much exertion, into the sugar cane ; and, as no|/and usefui calling, make themselves happy and indepen. 
very particular symptoms of vice or fierceness had been ex-|| ident: —* Bred to a mechanical business, I took up agricul- 
hibited through the course of the day, | was yet very anxious ||ture more than twenty years ago, from choice, as the future 
to make another trial to catch them. The Bildars therefore, || business of my life. Without the pretensions or conceits 
were set to work to deepen the hole, and make new pits by || which we are all apt to acquire in the long practice of a 
daybreak, when I would make the final atteinpt. At four | business, I began farming with a consciousness that I had} 
o'clock in the. morning of yesterday, however, they burst |jevery thing to learn, and that the eyes of my, neighbors| 
through all my guards, and making for a village about three || would be quick to detect faults in my practice. “Tat once, 
miles distant, entered it with so much rapidity, that the horse- || therefore, sought to acquire a knowledge of the principles of | 
men, who galloped in front of them had not time to apprise || my new business, and of the practice ofthe most enlightened 
every inhabitant of the danger, and J-regret to say, that one|/and successful farmers. These I found in books and agri- 
poor man was torn limb from limb, a child trodden to death, | cultural periodicals ; and by these I have been greatly bene- 
and two other persons (females) wounded. Their destruction |/fited. Although it does not become me to herald my suc- 
now became absolutely necessary, and, as they showed no ||cess, I will venture to say, to encourage others, and particu. 
inclination to quit the large village in which the mischief had || /arly the young, in the work of self-instruction and im prove- 
been done, we gained time to bring up the four-pounders, || ment, that my lands, which are light and sandy, and which 
from which they soon received several roand shot and an |/cost, in an uncultivated state, thirty dollars an acre, are now 
abundance, each. The largest of the two was even brought | worth two hundred dollars an acre for farming purposes ; or, 
to the ground by a round shot in the head, but, after remain-||in other words that the net profit of their culture exceeds the 
ing there a quarter of an hour, apparently lifeless, he got up||interest of two hundred dollars per acre.’ 

again as vigorous as ever, and the desperation of both, at this|| “ This is the experience of the man whose praise is in all 
They made repeated charges ||{he farm houses of New England, and who has left to bis! 
at the guns, and if it had not been for the uncommon steadi-|/ posterity, by moral integrity, blended with scientific and in- 
ness and bravery of the artillerymen,who more than once |/dustrious labor, a fame more honorable than any that could 
turned them off by shots in the head and body, when within || arise from the empty distinctions of wealth or political} 
a very few paces of them, many dreadful casualties must | I could say much more of this worthy | 
have occurred. We were now obliged to desist for want of] Let me add that our country | 
ammunition; and before a fresh supply could be obtained, 
the elephants quitted the village, and though streaming 
with blood from an hundred wounds, proceeded, with a rapid- 

ity of which I bad no idea, towards Hazareebagh. They| 
were at length brought up by the horsemen and our ele-| 
phants, when within a very short distance of a crowded || 
bazaar, and ultimately, after many renewals of the most for- 
midable and ferocious attacks upon our guns, gave up the 
contest, with their lives. Nineteen four-pound shots have ||tions of new developements in respect to the ancient remains 
already been taken out of their bodies, and I imagine eight 
or ten more wiil be found. — Bombay Courier. 








period, exceeds all description. 





aggrandizement. 
man, and I could not say less. 


men engage in agricultural pursuits, and the fostering hands, 





New Discovery or American ANTIQUITIES. — Accounts 
have been received from Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood,| 
whose visit to Central America has excited high expecta-| 








REMARKABLE PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 
Tus report of an extraordinary physiological phenome.||The New York Express gives the following interesting ac-| 


non — the inception and growth of an eye in a citizen of Ma-|/count of their diseoveries at Qniragua, on their way to 
ryland — is confirmed by the Baltimore Sun. The individ-|/Quirche and Palenque. 

ual upon whose person this most remarkable phenomenon|} ‘One statue, ten feet high, lying upon the ground. One 
has developed itself, is Captain George Davis of Somerset||ditto, 10§ feet high, lying upon the ground, face looling 
county. He was born with but one visual organ, or at least ||toward the heavens. One ditto, 26 feet high, inclining sm- 
there was nothing like a ball in the socket of the other. He_lilar to the steeple or tower at Pisa. A monument, 23 feet 
continued in this way until he was ten or twelve years of age; ||high, perpendicular, in the form of an obelisk, full of hero- 


when a small, but perfect eye began to form in the hitherto||glyphics,. with a human statue cut upon its top, having ome 
it increased in size, until now he can see||figures in its hands. -Another statue, 9 feet high, represnt- 
A casual observer would no-||ing @ woman. One other statue, 19 feet high, represening 








sightless socket ; 
with it clearly and distinctly. 


tice some apparent defect in his eyes, as they do not Jook//on one side the figure of a woman, on the other a mat, in 
| good preservation. 


|| diameter. 
Tus Barnstable Patriot says that the County Jail in that)jlisk, 12 feet in height. 
town has been vacant since the last of April. 


Another, the head of a giant, 6 fea in 
Two altarr most elegantly sculptured. One pbe-| 
Four other monuments in distnet 


alike. 













|greatly diminished ; 


will not arrive at its perennial glory, until more of our young) 


of our state and nation shall be opened more liberally for 
their encouragement.”’ 


jof an extinct civilization in that country. These expectations) 
jare not destined to be disappointed, as in the beginning of the coast from lon. 154 18 E. to 94 45, a distance of 1300 
‘their researches they have found enough to compensate, | miles. 
| should nothing more be added, for all their toil and expense. weather, prevented a landing. 


eminence formed of stones, apparently brought from the 
river. In the centre between these four monuments, there 
is a huge round stone, which is wholly covered with hiero. 
glyphics and inscriptions. Beneath the stone are two human 
heads, covered nearly with vegetation, upon which the stone 
irests. ”’ These monuments were found a short distance from 
|the river Montagua—and are so situated that they can be 
removed and taken to the United States. The researches of 
Mr. Stephens at Palenque, must be of the most important 
character, —and his accounts of the antiquities in that vicin. 
ity will be loolied for with great interest. 





Tue Post Orrice Laws. — The laws for the protection of 
the post office revenue are bad enough as they are, and we 
are sorry to see that a proposition has been introduced into 
Congress to make them even worse than ever. In conse- 
quence of some complaints that the present regulations of 
the post office are evaded, a bill Las been presented in Con- 
gress, for amending the acts now in force. The bill imposes 
the penalty of $50 for any stage, railroad car, or other ve- 
hicle, that makes trips on any post rvad or road parallel to 

, to convey letters or packets containing any written or 
printed pieces of paper, without the consent of the Postmas- 
ter General. The same is made to apply to any steamboat 
or packet that plies on any water, declared to be a post route, 
and the person having charge of the same may be prosecuted, 
and the property in his possession liable to be levied on and 
sold for the satisfaction of the penalty and all the costs. 

The bill goes on further to provide that no man shall set 
up any foot, horse, or stage post, for the conveyance of any 
packages or letters, nor are any caRRieRs to be allowed for 
THAT PURPOSE to pass and repass in such conveyances — nor 
is any passenger to convey such letter or package without 
being subject to the same penalty. The bill not to be under- 
stood to prevent any person from sending a special messen- 
ger, nor is it to apply to any steamboat, or vessel, or person, 
coming froma foreign country to any portin the United States. 

We know not what right the government has to monopo- 
lize the carrying trade in letters and packages of money, &c. 
any more than in dry goods or lumber. They may interdict 
their own agents from carrying any article whatever, but on 
what principle they may extend the prohibition to either oc- 
casional or regular passengers in a railroad car, or by what 
right they may’ institute an inquiry into his private business, 
we are ata loss to understand. 

If the post offics rates are exorbitant, or if the transmission 
of money through the mail is unsafe, it would appear no less 
than an act of despotism to forbid the people from making 
use of a cheaper and safer mode of transmission. 

Let the postage on letters be reduced to a reasonable rate, 


Jand the transmission of them by private conveyance will be 


and if the revenue should be thereby 
diminished, few would grudge the appropriation of a few 
thousand dollars from the public treasury to sustain the de- 
pattment. 


Success or THE Exrtorine Expepition.— The sloops of 
war Vincennes and Peacock have arrived at Sidney, New 
South Wales, from their cruise in the Antarctic regions, and 
report the discovery, on the 12th of March last, of a New 
Continent to the south of New Holland. The Peacock was 
so much injured by the icebergs which surrounded them, 


|two of which closed upon her, crushing her upper works in 
s/a frightful manner, that she was hardly able to reach the 


port; but the Vincennes was more fortunate, and ran down 
The shore was lined with ice, which, with the rough 
The French expedition dis- 
covered the land on the same day, and succeeded in landing 
and bringing away specimens of rock from the shore. The 
Vincennes had sailed for the Bay of Islands, where the 
squadron was to rendezvous, and the Peacock was to follow 
as soon as her repairs were completed. Two other vessels 
which accompanied them had not arrived, but were expected 
to join them at New Zealand. 
InpEPENDENCE.—The celebration has passed off almost 
entirely without accident, in our good city; and although 
there was not any extraordinary display, we never saw it so 
generally enjoyed asa holiday. The prohibition of spirituous 
liquors from all publie places, undoubtedly contributed to the 
quiet of the day, and we saw no indications of their use in 
the crowds who thronged the Common and the streets. The 





places, one of which is of a circular form, and upon a spall|| Hancock Light Infantry, one of our most promising military 
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corps, which with some other companies, paraded in the 
morning, celebrated their anniversary by a sumptuous break- 
fast, from which intoxicating liquors were extirely, excluded. | 
This is a good example. 

The exhibition of fireworks, on the Common, in the eve- 
ning, attracted an immense crowd, which has been estimated | 
at the number of 40,000. 

We have heard of but few disasters in New England. The 
worst was in Portsmouth, where an amphitheatre, erected 
for the occasion, gave way, and several limbs were broken) 
and other injuries sustained. In New York, the whole day | 
was a scene of confusion and disaster utterly without prece- 
dent. The fire department was on duty all day, putting out 
the fires resulting from the constant firing of crackers, ser- 
pents and other fireworks in all the streets. Three buildings 
were blown up by the explosion of quantities of fireworks 
stored in them for sale, and in one of them, kept by Mr. 
Yvelin, formerly of this city, his wife and son perished in 
the flames. A dozen other buildings were set on fire. A} 
boy lost an eye by a cracker thrown in his face, &c. 


Arsenxum GaLiery.— There is a grandeur and beauty in 
the productions of human art, which, whether ancient or mod- 


||Sir John Harvey. 





ern, cannot fail to inspire the mind of the beholder with sub-| 
lime and delightful emotions ; especially when we gaze upon 


those works which have been for ages past the admiration |/the 104th number of Harper's Family Library, a series of}/ Bend. 


of thousands, atid which wé are conscious will be beheld|| 
with rapture, when we shall have ceased from the throng}| 
who now occupy the limited space allotted them by their all 
wise Creator. 

There, the work of the artist, (the student of Nature.) rises 
before us in bright, unfading beauty, unsullied by the hand |; 
of Time,— who, while he sweeps the millions of the human 








pronounces them “ exquisite in their kind,’’ and of most of shal 
poets and divines of the last and present century. He is in) 
//error, however, in attributing the publication of this volume 
to Mr. Bixby. It was published by the senior publisher of this! 
paper, for the late George Woodward, Esq. of Lowell. A 
second edition of the work has since been issued, bearing the 
imprint, * Boston: David H. Ela. 1837.” 


Tne Arrival or THE NEw Steam Suir.— The Britan-| 
nia, the first of the regular line of steam ships for Boston, 
was to leave Liverpool on the Ist inst., and is expected to 
arrive on Tuesday or Wednesday next. Extensive prepa- 
rations are making for her reception, and the event will! 
probably produce quite a holiday. The guns*will be fired, | 
flags displayed, bands of music playing, and without doubt, | 
crowds of people on the wharves will greet with cheers her, 
appearance in the harbor. It is understood that before go- 
|ing into the dock at East Boston, she will pass the wharves, | 
and after ranging along the Navy Yard, repass to her place, 
giving a fine view to the assembled spectators. Several) 
distinguished visiters are expected in her, among whom 
report has named the Governor General of Canada, and 


} 





Natura History or QuaprureEns.— This work forms; 





\books probably unequalled in interest and usefulness by) 
lany similar publication. This volume is illustrated by up-| 
\wards of forty engravings, and is peculiarly calculated to, 
linstruct the young, and excite a spirit of inquiry into one| 
of the most interesting subjects in Nature. It abounds in! 
‘anecdotes illustrative of the habits of animals, and exhibit-) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 


ing the wisdom and benevolence of Providence in the |- 


It has been suggested in some of the papers, that fifty 
cents per head, from those who will attend the great political 
convention to be holden-on Bunker Hill next September, 
would finish the monument, and wipe off a stigma of years. 

Judge Story has recently pronounced a decision in Port- 
land, setting aside a speculative purchase of eastern land, 


ion the ground of a mistake of its value by the purchaser. 


This opinion is highly important, as affecting a great many 
contracts. 

A lad twelve or fifteen years of age, named Elisha Reeves, 
hung himself in Lincoln county, Tenn., fecently, by a ribbon 
suspended from a door. It is believed he had no idea of in- 
juring himself, but was merely trying an experiment. 

Broadway Tabernacle, in New York city, said to be the 
largest church in this country, was lately purchased at auc- 


|tion by David Hale of the Journal of Commerce, for $27,500, 


subject to a morigage of $5,000. 

Mr. Lauriat’s ascension at Chelsea, on the 4th, was sue- 
cessful and pleasant. He was wafted gently uiong, at a 
height from which he could converse with the people below. 

Forty teams, carrying nine thousand passengers, passed 


‘|over the Eastern Railroad on the 4th of July. No accident 


occurred. 
Dr. Benj. R. Harrison of Cincinnati, a son of Gen. Harri- 


son, died recently at the residence of his father at North 


The Mormons are building up a town at a place they cal) 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, 300 houses have gone up since last Oct. 
The Atlantic Insurance Company of New York bave de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen per cent. for the last six months. 
Wool is selling at little more than half the price of last 


year. 
A wire suspension bridge is to be erected over the Schuy)- 


race, when they have finished their appointed mission, away adaptation of their powers and instincts to the circumstan-|| kil] at Fairmount. 


from the busy scenes which now engross the attention of this 
worli’s inhabitants, leaves unharmed these triumphant tro- 
phies of the immortal mind. There we may gaze upon the} 
brilliant gems deposited in the treasury of art, — there sportive 
fancy may roam with free, enraptured wing, viewing the 
renowned personages of far distant climes, and remote sea- 
sons ;—there we may meet the sage of hoary antiquity, or 
gaze upon the well-known features of our friends and fellow 
citizens. 

We may there behold the beauties of nature in the quiet 
harmony of the lovely landscape, or view with still greater 
delight ‘the human face divine,” where the bright traces of 
the mind are so skilfully delineated by the hand of Genits, 


that the imagination contemplates each rare subject “as ajie 


thing of life,” thus appearing before us, to reveal the tale of | 
its own eventful history. 
The present collection numbers the fourteenth annual ex-| 
hibition of this Gallery. From the fact that so large a num-| 
ber of pictures had been obtained for former exhibitions, we 
did not suppose it would be possible for the Committee, with | 
all their united efforts, to collect so many beautiful speci- 
mens of the ancient and modern school of Painting; and we 










were most agreeably disappointed when we first beheld the 
collection of pictures now open for the inspection of the pub- 
lic. We take pleasure in recommending them to the notice 


of all admirers of the fine arts: being confident that none || 


will regret it who embrace an early opportunity to visit this 
institution. 

In the collection of Statuary there are also a number of 
specimens which are of surpassing beauty, and which need 
only to be seen to be admired. We sincerely hope this exhi- 
bition will not be neglected, as great exertions have been 
made, and no pains or expense spared to render the collec- 
tion of statuary the most complete ever seen in this country. 

We intend soon to present our readers with a particular 
description of some of the most distinguished subjects con- 
tained in the above-mentioned galleries. 

Hersert's Works. —The North American Review, in a| 
notice of the translation of Goethe’s Faust, recently published 
by Mr. Bixby of Lowell, introduces an additional compli- 
ment, as fullows : — 


ces in which they live. | 

“ GreysLtaErR; a Romance of the Monawk,” by C. F. Hoff 
‘man, has been recently published by the Harpers. It is 
a well written tale of border scenes, during the early part) 


lof the Revolutionary war. 


Tue Norta American Review. — We did not receive this; 
work in season to notice it in our last. We have, however, | 
looked it over with much pleasure, and find much to interest! 
fand instruct. It contains articles on Guizot’s Washington, | 

je Harrison's Historical Discourse, on Willis’s Dramas, on! 
Beaumont’s Ireland, and many other subjects. One on An- 
thon’s edition of Jacobs’ Greek Reader, is quite severe in its: 
icharges of plagiarism and unfair use of the Boston edition} 


of the same work. 


Our excellent Postmaster, Mr. Greene, has been nomi-| 
nated for reappointment by the President, and the nomination, 
confirmed by the Senate, much to the satisfaction of all par: 
ties. We have never had a Postmaster whose deportment 
and management were so universally pleasing to the citi- | 
jzens, and we hope he may long enjoy the honors and emolv- | 
|ments of his post. 


CSectly Mecory. 





| 
| 


| 

















The Nantucket Istaader states that a at the recent anal 
jshearing in that town, among the operatives at the pens, | 
was the venerable Daniel Allen, who has attended eighty | 
successive shearings, never having missed one since may 
year 1760, at which time he was five years old. | 
The Government authorities have taken in hand the busi-! 
ness of again opening the raft on Red river. The steamboat | 
|Compte, with four hundred hands, commenced operations on|| 
the 6th ult. It was supposed she could clear a passage in| 
||thirty days. 
| The Albany Advertiser states that a fire took place in 
Schenectady on Friday morning, which consumed fourteen | 
‘buildings; and that a colored person had been arrested on | 
suspicion of setting fire. 
Twenty-four of the venerable soldiers of the Revolution | 
dined with the city authorities of Providence on the 4th. 


“The same publisher, we believe, sent out, a year or two||The Providence Journal gives their names, placés of resi-|| 


Since, a neat edition of the poems of George Herbert. And 
thus we are indebted to the good city of spindles for the first, 


and as yet the only American edition of the most spiritual ||ter till you have seen it. 


of the old English poets, and the wildest of the German 
dramas.” 


In his opinion of the Poems of Herbert, the editor of the 


Review does but repeat the declarations of Coleridge, wholislaves. 


dence, and ages. The ages run from 74 to 94. 
Never sign a writing till you have read.it, nor drink wa- | 





Dr. Embree, of West Chester, Pa., expects to feed one. 
million of silk worms the present season. \ 
It is computed that there are in the United States 2,888, 00) 

| 


j| st rength 


| up in the most approved style, 








Musiwess Directorp. 


DANIEL MANN, M.D, 
|| Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Tee th, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the lighest pe rfection, beauty, and 
His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations a 





O. R. PRENCH, 
|| (Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 


Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 





|| Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, at the Park Sanoon, 


Boyl-ton Street, opposite the tower end of the Mall 


FORD'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &ce....Oysters served 
*,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 59 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
| Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
| have never before been introduced in this country.—Mosic bound, -and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 














C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 Sehoul street, Boston. Particular at- 
‘tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
| hand books, for private and public libraries. "Very neat, and cheap. * 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


Yo. 14 Hanover Street, importer and deater in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &e. The most complicoted Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


JAMES DYER, 
No, 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. T he Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Envravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


























THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
‘fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
| variety of original and selected matter calculated -to instruct, improve 
land enteftain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
lof the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores. more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2 59 per annem, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorjzed to remit subscriptions, ac cording to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in one Lg | oe dving 80, 

emitted at the risk and expense of the Publis ners, 
paw ae SEP D. i. BLA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above.] 
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AN ADMIRED SONG.—THE WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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Sounn, of all kinds, it is ascertained, travels at the rate of 
thirteen miles in a minute: the softest whisper travels as 
fast as the most tremendous thunder. The knowledge of 
this fact has been applied to the measurement of distances. 

Suppose a ship in distress fires a gun, the light of which 
is seen on shore, or by another vessel, twenty seconds be- 
fore the report is heard —it is known to be at the distance 
of 20 times 1142 feet, or little more than four miles and a half. 

Again, iflseea vivid flash of lightning, and in two seconds 
hear a tremendous clap of thunder, I know that the thunder 
cloud is not more than 760 yards distant, and should instantly 
retire from any exposed situation. 

Rocxy Morntatn Fiax.—A species of Flax has been 
found growing spontaneously in the country adjacent to the 
Rocky Mountains, similar in many respects to the ordinary 
flax, but perennial in its growth. It may be mowed like 
grass, and need not be pulled up every season. Mr. Oakly, 


who travelled through the country on the head waters of the!! were at the first but fur years, with a tender of a rent, which 
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will; And around the ru-in, wish of my heart, en - 
Would 


= be a-dor’d as this onnti ten thou art, Let thy =e like-ness as it 
fade dear each 





SECOND VERSE. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear. 

. Oh! the heart, that has truly low’d, never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same which she turn’d when he rose! 








Platte, last year, describes a vast prairie, thirty miles long||in those days were of corn or victuals, and thence the leases 
and three broad, covered with a thick growth of this flax.|/so made were called formes or farms, which word signifieth 
It is said to be a strong tenacious fibre, and is used by the//victuals ; but times ensuing turned the victuals into money, 
Indians to make fishing nets. If this plant should be found ||and terms of years to terms of life and inheritance, retaining 
to be equal to the flax which is now cultivated in the country ||the rents and those called quit-rents, or the rents of those 
in respect to fineness and strength, its perennial nature will||persons that were acquitted or free. 
give it a decided superiority, and render the culture of it far | —_— 
more easy and productive. — Balt. American. “Givine CoLor To THE Ipga.”” — A young man in a large 
company, discanting very flippantly on a subject, his know!- 
Crtose Worx.—The contractors for tunnelling a hill in|\edge of which was evidently very superficial, the Duchess of 
the route of the Great Western Railway, in England, sunk ||Devonshire asked his name. “ Scarlet,’’ replied a gentleman 
two shafts, 1520 feet apart, and worked towards each other.|/who stood by. ‘That may be,” said her Grace, “and yet 
On breaking through at the centre, it was found that the|jhe is not very deep read.” 
roof of the two divisions formed one unvarying line, and at 
the sides the utmost deviation was one inch and a quarter. Fultehed avety Geventey, ot Mo. 7 Ones, Tem, Sa re 
annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
a receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
ORicIN oF THe worD “ Farm.”’—In the Saxon times the||year. All letters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


estate which the lords of manors granted to the freemen 
Sohn B. Ball, Printer. 




















